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CITIZENS of LONDON. 


FerLow CiT1ZEXS, 
'OU may, perhaps, be ſurprized that 
a tradeſman, and that of a ſort which .. 
is not the genteeleſt in the world, _ 


ſhould take upon him to write a letter to all 
the citizens of this rich, flouriſhing, and 
powerful metropolis ; but the occaſion is | 
fo great, that any man, let his condition . , 
be what it will, has a right to offer his 1 


ſentiments 


T0. 
ſentiments to the public upon it; and truth 
is equally acceptable to every candid man, 
though it conie from the ſhop of a linen- 
draper, ſimple and unadorned, as if it was 
uſhered in with all the pomp and pageantry 
of an oftentatious courtier ; and an honeſt 
mechanic may feel more for an injured cha- 
racter, than a vain, adulatory, ſycophantic | 
placeman, who flatters a great man in 


power with a mercenary, intereſted view. 


I confeſs my indignation has been greatly 


excited by the clamours raiſed againſt, and 


the abuſe thrown upon, one of the greateſt 


characters of this or any other age. In the 
firſt place, he is accuſed of accepting of a 
peerage ;z in the next, of a place; in the 
third, of deſerting his country; and laſtly, 
of having connected himſelf with lord Bute : 
to all which heinous and moſt deteſtable 
charges, I will endeavour to give as good 


an anſwer as I can. As to all the witticiſms 


current in the mouths of wags and in the 
news-papers, ſuch as his being ducked in a 
bath, the great commoner turned little peer, 


. lord Chzatam, &c. I muſt ſuffer them to 


be worn out, and become threadbare of. 


themſelves, as they infallibly ſoon muſt; 


and, my fellow citizens, give me leave to 
be fo free as to declare, that I am afraid I 


too well obſerve, in this inſtance, what 


| VOY has Me Uh" wg faid of you, that 


you 


3 — 


„ 
you are inconſtants comme la mere, qui vous 
environne. © | 3 80 | 


In anſwer to the firſt and heavieſt aceu- 
ſation, by which, according to the faſhion- 
able phraſe, it is ſaid his memory will be 
execrated by poſterity, let me aſk, whether 
no miniſter was ever a peer before? Was 
not Cecil created lord Burleigh? and what 
miniſter in this country was ever greater, 
or ſerved his country more faithfully, after 
he was called to the upper houſe ? Had 
Pitt, as miniſter, continued in the Houſe of 
Commons, from his weight in that place, 
and the high offices he formerly filled, he 
muſt, and would have been expected by 
the public, to have taken the lead there, 
What is generally underſtood by taking the 
lead, is undertaking the irkſome, fatiguing 
taſk of explaining and vindicating the mea- 
ſures of government, to every captious, ca- 
villing, meddling declaimer, who thinks 
he can talk himſelf into a place, by ex- 
poſing the conduct of a miniſtry. Though 
no man was ever. more capable of filenc- 
ing theſe ſelf-intereſted harangues, yet time; 
the noiſeleſs hand of time, hath impaired 
that conſtitution, once ſo robuſt, and ren» 
dered him incapable of ſo troubleſome an 
employment. A worthy alderman, one of 
our repreſentatives in parliament, has been 
W B 2 ſometimes 
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ſometimes ſo obliging, as to get me ad- 
mittance into the gallery of a certain au- 
guſt aſſembly, where I attended one day 
laſt winter, upon an 1mportant motion, 
when the illuſtrious perſonage in queſtion. 
ſeemed ſo extremely weak and exhauſted, 
that he could with difficulty go through 
with the taſk he had that day undertaken ; 
the drops of ſweat run down his cheek, 
and I dare ſay he felt very ſeverely, long 
after, the fatigues of that debate. If he 
was ſo unequal to the debate of one day, 
how is it poſſible for him, labouring under 
infirmities, and at beſt enjoying but a va- 
letudinary ſtate of health, to undertake the 
eee arduous taſk ? 


I come now to. the next 4 of his 
taking a place. Becauſe his health will not 
permit him to manage the affairs of ad- 
miniſtration in the great aſſembly of the 
nation, may he not ſtill direct the mea- 
ſures in the council; becauſe he is not able 
to command the ſquadron, may he not di- 
rect its deſtination? I do not know that 
the late firſt lord of the treaſury, without 
derogating the leaſt from his merit, (of 
which I think he has a great ſhare) I do 
not know, I ſay, that he was remarkable 
for a Ciceronian elocution. But, taking for 
granted what theſe cavillers pretend, that 

this 
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BE 
this perſonage had a conſtitution ſtrong 
enough to argue down the errors of a liſten- 
ing throng, I maintain he can more effec- | 
tually exerciſe it, and it is at this time EA | 
more wanted in the upper houſe. The ex- | 
perience of laſt winter is ſufficient to conn : 1 
vince us of the truth of this aſſertion: the | 
oppoſition, it was univerſally allowed, had 1 
a great ſuperiority in number, and excel- 
lency of ſpeakers; inſomuch that two queſ- 
tions were carried, it was imagined, merely 
from want of them: one queſtion was, 
whether the word require ſhould be ſubſti- 
tuted in the place of another word, which 
was thought to be not ſo energetic. I am 
ſure, my fellow .citizens, you have good 
reaſon to recolle& this circumſtance, for 
ſtocks fell two per cent. the next day, and _. 
a great man -in the common council will 1 
never forget it, as he had bought a con- — 
ſiderable ſum in the four per cents. a week i 
before upon time. Was it neceſſary for tze 
duke of Newcaſtle to be in the Houſe of | 
Commons, in order to direct the operations | 9 
of government? Was it requiſite for the _ 
duke of Marlborough, a miniſter as well ass g 
general, to be a member of that aſſembly? _ 1 
Was lord Bolingbroke or lord Oxford peers ? i 
or were they miniſters ? Becauſe lord Bath, DO | 4 
an ambitious, avaricious declaimer, was ſi: 1 
| lenced by being removed to the upper | 9 
e | | houſe, 
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houſe, can therefore a parallel be drawn 
between him and Mr. Pitt, who had grown 


grey in the ſervice of his country; and in 


his old age, to quiet the minds of the peo- 
ple, conſented to ſupport an adminiſtration 


in the upper houſe, where it moſt, I had 


almoſt ſaid, only wanted to be ſuſtained ? 


I come now to the laſt article of impeach» 
ment, which I am bold to fay is equally 
falſe and ill-grounded as any of the pre- _ 
ceding ones; namely, that he has connect- 


ed himſelf with lord Bute. Let me aſk 


any candid man why he thinks ſo; his an- 
ſwer certainly muſt be, his neighbour told 
him ſo; and I, who am likewiſe his neigh- 


| bour, tell him it is not ſo: one aſſertion, 


unſupported by proof or evidence, is ſurely 
as good as another no better founded. So 
far from thinking him connected with lord 


Bute, we have all the reaſon in the world 


to think he is not fo, unleſs you will ſup- 
poſe that the duke of G. is ſubject to the 


- fame influence; and you might juſt as well 
ſay, that Wilkes lives upon a footing of 


intimacy with him; for the ſpeech about 
the tomb- ſtone was made to his face, and : 


the North Briton only written in the cloſet. 


I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject, without 
making a few remarks npon a pamphlet 
| | entitled, 


E »h 
entitled, An Enquiry into the Conduct of @ 
late Right Honourable Commoner, which 1s 


falſly and maliciouſly imputed to a noble 


earl, who not long ago filled the ſame office 
which the great commoner now holds, with 
an intention moſt aſſuredly of injuring the 
character of that truly worthy nobleman z 
for was he author of that pamphlet, which 
I am confident he is not, he would be the 
baſeſt and vaineſt of men: baſe to the laſt 
degree he muſt be, in betraying a private 


conference, which, amongſt relations, friends 


and intimates, ſhould: always be held facred 


and inviolable; and the conference now 
under conſideration, from its very nature, 
implied the preſervation. of the ſtricteſt ſe- 


creſy. Vain he muſt be to talk ſo much of 


himſelf, and be ſo fond of beſtowing upon 


his own dear perſon the epithets of worthy, 


honeſt, candid, upright, firm, ſteady, juſt, 
_ conſcientious, &c. &. 0 . 80 


; The enquirer, after having compared the 


great commoner. to ſir Francis Bacon ant 


lord Bath, neither of which charactets, how- 
ever, he any ways reſembles, except in 


that of taking a peerage, in which he is 


likewiſe ſimilar to a hundred and fifty other 
perſons, accuſes him of the ineonſiſteney of 


making the moſt energetic. declaration a- 


gainſt the German war, and then plunging 
Rs. | us 
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8 1] 
us deeper into it, than any of his prede- 
ceſſors had done. People are very apt to 
argue upon points they do not perfectly un- 
derſtand ; and there is nothing in which 
the enemies of this illuſtrious perſonage 
ſeem to be more miſtaken than this. 


After the taking of Minorca, diſmay 


was painted in every countenance ; and it 


was almoſt a diſgrace upon the continent of 
Europe to be thought an Engliſhman ; in 


| ſo great contempt had the Britiſh name 


fallen, from the blunders and timidity of 
thoſe who were then intruſted with the 
helm of government. It would be waſting 
time and paper, to recapitulate what hap- 

ned when this great man was called in, 
to preſerve the laſt remains of Britiſh glory ; 
and to retrieve, if poſſible, the national 


honour, We had already entered into 
treaties and engagements with the German 


ſtates, before he was intruſted with the di- 
rection of affairs; he was under. a neceſſity 
of taking us as he found us; and all that 
he could do, according to the mercantile 


1232 was, to make the beſt of a bad 


rgain. It would, therefore, have been 
the height of perfidiouſneſs and treachery, 


to have broke thoſe engagements ſo ſolemn- 


ly entered into. His conquering America 
in Germany, is not ſo abſurd a metaphor. 
| as 
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as many ſeem to think it. Did not he, by 


finding employment for the French arms in 


Germany, prevent their ſending troops to 


.America ? ©? 855 


The Enquirer goes on, and ſays, « Find- 


ing, ſoon after the acceſſion of his preſent 


majeſty, that the earl of Bute was in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the royal ear, he was the inſtru- 
ment of that noble lord's introduction to 
the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, in which be 
acted a very ſenſible part; for if he was ap- 

rehenſive of any ſecret influence, ſurely it 
was his bufineſs to draw the hidden adviſer 
from behind the curtain, and make him 


ſtand forth a partaker of reſponſibilty.” 


When the Enquirer ſpeaks of the conduct 
of 'the late commoner relative to the par- 
liamentary articles, one would be tempted 
to think he had written it to be applied to 
a certain lawyer; but finding that gentle- 
man not ſo fortunate as he expected, he 
has tacked the late commoner's name to it, 
in order to ſwell his performance to the ſize 
of a ſhilling pamphlet. Any man who at- 
tended that day's debate, muſt inſtantly 
agree with me in what I now aſſert, by 
reading the following paſſage: He was 
for and againſt the preliminaries of peace; 
he liked and he diſliked them; and, in a 

| C word, 
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word, he was full of Ol but dunn, 
ane hopes, and fears,” 


As to what he ſays, of the commoner's 


_ withdrawing from the cauſe and party in 
the queſtion of the general warrants, every 


body knows that his health, would not per- 
mit him to attend it; and had he attempt- 
ed to have been conſtantly preſent at thoſe 
debates, he muſt have withdrawn not only 


from the cauſe of liberty, but from this 


mortal world. The Enquirer might as 
well have ſaid, that Hampden or Brutus 
withdrew from the cauſe of liberty. 


I come next to conſider the laſt confer- 
ence related pretty fully in the Enquiry 
into the Conduct of a late Right Honourable 
Commoner ; Which, if it is authentic, mi- 
litates very ſtrongly againſt whoever it is 
that has thus betrayed a private converſa- 
tion; for although no ſecreey might be ab- 


ſolutely promiſed on either fide, yet, in in- 


tercourſes of that ſort, from the very na- 
ture of them, there is an implied obliga- 
tion that they ſhould always be preſerved 
inviolably ſecret in the breaſt of every man 
of true honour: but, for the ſake of ar- 
gument, we will for a moment allow, that 
every ſyllable there related is ſtrictly true, 
and we ſhall find that Mr. Pitt acted con- 

TE 
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en as Be WES 
fiſtently with himſelf : not the Mr. Pitt de- 
ſcribed by the Enquirer; but the wiſe, the 
ſteady, the upright patriot. At the con- 


cluſion of this ſentence the Enquirer goes 


on, © Mr. Pitt ſaid, good God! how can 
you compare him” (lord Ln) * to the 


duke of Grafton, lord Shelburne, and Mr. 


Conway?“ How indeed? A man mult be 
blind to every perfection, deaf to all reaſon, 
callous to every feeling, to admit the com- 
pariſon one ſingle inſtant. The noble lord 
may have his merit, and far be it from me 
to depreciate his deſerts : but for any man 
who is not worthy of an apartment in St. 
Luke's hoſpital; to put him upon a foot- 
ing with the duke of Grafton, lord Shel- 
burne, or Mr. Conway, is a piece of inge- 
nuity far above my ſlender capacity to com- 
prehend. All that any perſon, endued with 
the moſt acrimonious malevolence, ever had 
to object to the firſt of the three laſt men- 
tioned perſons, was, that he was of a ſin- 


gular character; which, in one ſenſe, is 


literally true; for now-a-days, application, 


underſtanding, and ſteadineſs, in men of 
ſuperior birth and fortune, are certainly ex- 
tremely ſingular ; and ſo very ſingular, that 


a man poſſeſſed of them is regarded as a 


prodigy or phœnomenon, not with admi- 


ration and reſpect, but with outward con- 


tempt, tinctured, however, with ſecret envy. 
|; | C 2 for 
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13 
for deviating from the uſual ways of perſons 
of faſhion and diſtinction. The ſecond of thoſe 
great officers of the crown enjoys likewiſe 
a conſiderable degree of ſingularity, if great 
attention, and a thirſt for knowledge and 


information, are eſteemed ſuch. The third 


is the very Curtius of liberty, who jumped 
into the gulf, by endeavouring to blow up 
the laſt dying ſparks of Britiſh freedom. 
The reſtoration, exaltation, and. continua- 
tion of this ſoldier in the public cauſe, can- 
not but adminiſter a warmth to the heart 


of even a lukewarm Engliſhman. 


Perhaps it may be aſked, why the late 
commoner did not, inſtead of accepting of 
a fide place, take the higheſt office in the 
ſtate, viz. that of firſt lord of the Trea- 
fury. It is impoſſible for me to know the 
thoughts of that celebrated perſonage ; con- 
ſequently it is out of my power to aſſign 
what may be his true motive for not hav= 


| Ing taken upon himſelf that employment; 


but his principal reaſon, in all probability, 
was, his diſlike to be always ſurrounded by 
an obſequious, hungry crowd, un-verſed as 
he is in the low tricks of court intrigues, 
unſkilled in borough-jobbing, in the arts 
of coaxing, wheedling, and threatening that 
race of men, who haunt. the levees of the 
great. He always openly avowed his de- 

os teſtation 


EW, 
teſtation of a multitude; of dependents z, 
and, during the time of his direQing the. 
grand operations of government, he 
but one biſhop ; and the returns he receive 
at the hands of that ungrateful prelate, 
were certainly no encouragement to him, 
to deſire to be the RP Roh Places and. 
preferments. 1 b 


There 8 ſet of men, FM though 
almoſt too contemptible to deſerve a ſerious 
anſwer, yet I will endeavour to reply to, 
that have always dated the period of a war 
with France or Spain, as. following cloſe 
upon the heels of this illuſtrious perſonage s 
advancement to any ſhare in the admin» 
ſtration. All Europe knows the terror even 
the mention of the name of Mr, Pitt im- 
preſſes in the minds of our natural enemies: 
that dread, of conſequence, is the moſt 
likely means of preventing thoſe perfidious 
nations from infringing the treaties no 
ſubſiſting; and will, moſt probably, make 
them act with the greater circumſpection, 
and command that reſpect and awe, which 
Great-Britain, from her real power, has a 
right to expect from the powers on the 
continent of Europe. ä 

The Enquirer has thought prop er. to 
make this nobleman, in order to b acken 
bis 
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his character, and to rob him of that po- 

pularity of which he is ſtill poſſeſſed in the 

heart of every true friend to his country, 

the ſole promoter of the additional duty 

upon malt : he thinks to enſure the huzzas 

to his own party, of which he hopes to 

rob this illuſtrious patriot ; but a very little 

time, I hope, will fully convince him of 
his error ; and he will find the tide of ap- 

plauſe, which ſeems now 'to have abated 
fomewhat of its uſual force, only to be col- 
lecting a greater body, which will flow, 

like a torrent, irreſiſtable to all oppoſition, 

and bearing down before it all the male- 
volence, the ſpight, and detraction of thoſe 

little ſpirits, that are always cavilling, and 

looking out for imperfections with a mi- 

croſcopic eye. At the time a new duty was 

laid upon malt, the exigencies of the times 


required it: ſurely this nobleman could 


have no particular intereſt in loading the 
people with one tax, that might appear 
more grievous than another; on the con- 
trary, it was then his buſineſs to have load- 
ed his country with as gentle a hand as cir- 
cumſtances would admit. An enormous na- 
tional debt, it is beyond diſpute, was con- 
tracted during his adminiſtration; and the 
advantages, great as they were, reaped by 
that accumulation of expence, were daſtard- 
ly and diſhonourably given up by his ſuc- 
. a | ceſſors 
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ceſſors in power: but-it is a great queſtion, 
ſuppoſing he had never aſſumed the reins of 
power, whether thoſe. who would have 
been entruſted. with the helm of affairs, 
would not have ſpent at leaſt as great, if 
not a much greater, ſum, without acquir- 
ing any ſolid advantage whatſoever ; on the 
contrary, ſacrificing and diſhonouring the 
Britiſh-name to all poſterity, ib 


His accepting of a penſion has been much 


blamed; but, in my opinion, the only fault 
I can poſſibly find, relative to that ſtipend, 
is, that it is infinitely too ſmall; and I onl 


wiſh, that his income was made equal to that | 


of aperſon ina ſuperior rank, who, when Mr. 
Pitt-propoſed vigorous meaſures againſt the 
Spaniards, who were at that. time ſecretly 
leagued againſt us with our declared ene- 
mies the French, told him that his pro- 
perty was very inconſiderable in this conn- 
try, and that he had nothing to loſe by a 
war. I have that to loſe,” replied the 

intrepid patriot, © which you have not 3. 
a Character |” Ne TIT 


It is impoſſible, after the repeated de- 
claration of this illuſtrious perſonage, that 
he ever can ſubmit to engage in the ſame 
adminiſtration with lord Bute; and we can 
hardly think that a coronet will induce him 
1 = | E275" Oh 
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to change thoſe ſentiments. Can it be ima- 
gined he ſhould be connected with a man, 
who treated him in the moſt ignominious 
manner, by putting his acceptance of a pen- 
ſion in the Gazette, e to the practice 
of all times f . 


To meet with the approbation and ap- 
plauſe of wiſe and good men, is one of the 
rewards of the virtuous in this ſtate of hu- 
man viciflitudes ; but whoever” expects an 
univerſal and uninterrupted applauſe, al- 
though he conducts himſelf with the greateſt 
prudence and integrity, muſt have a life 
of perpetual vexation : his labour and toil 
muſt be more fatiguing than the daily at- 
tendance on the moſt laviſh, laborious, and 
irkſome employment amongſt the 'meaneſt 
of the people. 


If-the popular breath could, on all oc- 
cafions, dilate or compreſs the virtuous 
mind, it would be far more optionable to 
be the moſt inſignificant of mortals in an 
innocent ſociety, than the greateſt man in his 
majeſty's dominions. But the man whoſe pur- 
ſuitsare conſtantly guided by integrity; whoſe 
conduct is uniform 3 whole abilities are al- 
ways exerted forthe good of hiscountry; this 
man proceeds in the execution of his duty. 
Let others view his ſentiments and conduct 
in 


C7 1] 2 
in whatever light their caprice may dictate; 


be feels no bate,”no diſnhonburable motives} 


the ſprings of his actions; be acts the part 
of an honeſt man, being unmoved by fame} 
though at the ſame time not inſenſible of 
that ſatisfaction which ariſes from the ap- 
ptobation of bis own conſcience. 
Or ao vet nnr 0 ub i een 
The virtuous and great, though always 
honoured when dead, have almoſt univer- 
fally been treated with rancour and male- 


— 


volence during their lives but it is a tax 


humanity muſt pay, and; like ſhades in 2 
picture, only ſerve to-enliven and ſet off. 
| the captivating 4 arts of the piece. 281921 
une bas DHH ein ai cibod 


1 Thoſe who! have thought the great 


man, who is the principal. ſubject of theſe 


ſheets, has acted an odious and a ſhocking 
Part, by actepting of à peetage, and that 
he accepted it as a price for his labours; if 
they conſider a-while, muſt be- ſenſible; 


that the only real payment he ever received, 


wus the affections of the generality of the 
nation. Although there has been a very 
large party formed to depreciate his ſervices 
in the laſt war, and to bring contempt upon 


his character, their attempts, however, have 


3 only proved, that they are declared and irre- 
concileable enemies to his virtues. When we 


compare integrity and rectitude of conduct 


with 


: 4.188 588 
with a title, the latter is only as the ſha- 
N dow to the ſubſtance; and the man muſt 
1 be a very abſurd weak being, who would 


0 barter ſolid virtue for a name ſo unconnected 
i 4 withhis happineſ oo + ogy 
I & Sf | 145 1: 1608 


I muſt, therefore ſupplicate you, my fel- 
low citizens, if any of you have been fo 
mean, ſo fickle, and inconſiſtent as to have 
altered your opinions of this magnanimous 
patriot, for the little reaſon of his having 
taken a title, to return again to your wonted 
ſtrength of argument; the citizens of Lon- 
don have, in all ages, taken the lead, and 
ſet the example to all the other aggregate 
bodies in this far- extended and powerful 
empire; and I hope, in this particular, you 
will make a precedent worthy of the imi- 
tation of all the corporations in England. 
Her majeſty's fertility, God be praiſed, will 
ſoon afford you an opportunity of approach- 
ing the throne with an addreſs of congra- 
tulation on an increaſe of the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, when I truſt you will lay hold 
of the occaſion, after having expreſſed your 
joy on the happy primary cauſe of your 
addreſs, to declare likewiſe your infinite ſa- 
tisfaction at his majeſty's wiſdom and pa- 
ternal kindneſs,” in calling to his councils, 
the wiſe, the intrepid, the honeſt earl of 
Chabemd bene in nos 
Atv 4 Es The 
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The Enquirer has thought proper to 
praiſe lord 'T-----c to the ſkies. He has 
merit, I will allow; but his principal me- 
rit conſiſted. in being ſteady to Mr. Pitt; 
and the firſt method of his ever gaining a 
popular character, was by quitting his placr 
at the time of Mr. Pitt's going out of of- 
ice, and by going to the lord- mayor's feaſt 

with him in the ſame chariot; and I am 
afraid he has forfeited all the gales of po-- 
pularity, by joining the framers of the 

American ſtamp- act, by which Great Bri- 

tain had very near been covered with blood 
and deſolation. libr 


I need not inform you, my fellow-citi- 
zens, of the falſhood of that aſſertion in | 
particular, in the Enquiry, of which there 7 
are many, that endeavours have been made 
to get a complimentary addreſs from the 
city of London on the late changes; all 

| thoſe who are members of the corporation, "0 
| know this ideal effort to be the phantom of | 
the writer's own brain. | | | 


I cannot finiſh, without deſiring my fel- 
low-citizens to conſult the duke of Sully's 
Memoirs for the character of an accom- _ 
pliſhed ſtateſman, drawn by a man who -— Iu 4 
was himſelf the moſt upright, ſteady, wiſe 
and honeſt miniſter of his age-; which cha- 

| | | racter, 
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8 a aſſure my g god FOES IE the: re- 

3 © Sethe inhabitants — this antient city, 
that what I have here ſaid, in vindication 
1 of this great man's character, are the pure 
1 dictates of an impartial and unbiaſſed 7 
8 | heart, and that intereſt has ho ſhare! what- 
odoer in the juſtice hete done him; neither 
be, nor any of his family, were ever my! 

5 8 nor do I — N to ol one yard. 
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